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Horr.—A bright and beautiful bird 
is hope; it comes to us mid darkness 
and storm, and sings sweetest when 
our spirits are saddest ; and when the 
lone soul is weary, and longs to pass 
away, it warbles its sweetest notes ana 
lightens again the slender fibres of 
our hearts that grief has been wearing 
away. 

Hasty Worps often rankle the 
wound which injury gives; but soft 
words assuage it, forgiving cures it, 
and forgetting takes away the scar. 








Valcourt said, when his library was 
destroyed by fire, “A man must have 
profited very little by his books, who 


RE. Se has not learned how to part with them.” 


ALWAYS HAPPY. 


In France, not many years ago, there lived 
‘ayoung lad, who had arrived at that age at 
which it was necessary to make choice of some 
occupation by which to earn his living, one 
who was intensely desirous of choosing that! 
which should most contribute to his happiness 
in this world. He was not an ambitious youth; 
he did not wish to be great, or wise, or rich, 
but only to be happy. His parents had chosen 
a trade for him, but it did not please him. He 
wished to be a chemist; the reason of his wish 
was, that in the neighborhood lived a chemist 
and druggist, a cheerful and amiable man, 
whose pleasant face and constant good humor 
inspired our young friend with the idea that the 
employment of a chemist must needs be a very 
happy one. The lad’s choice was not agreea- 
ble to his parents ; they did all they possibly 
could to dissuade him from it, but in vain; so 
he was placed with the chemist. Experience, 
however, soon taught him that which he would 
not learn from his friends; namely, “that it 
does not follow that a person must be happy 
because he is a chemist.” He soon found that 
the cheerfulness and contentment of his master 
was not necessarily connected with his bottles 
and drugs. Himself, he was neither cheerful, 
nor contented, nor happy. So after a time he 
gave up the idea of being a chemist, and con- 
sented to follow the employment his friends 
thought best for him, living the same sort of 
life that people usually do, neither better nor 
happier than they. Still he never quite forgot 
the idea of his youth, and always longed for 
some sort of happiness beyond what he pos- 
sessed. 

One day he overtook a poor colporteur (a 
person who carries about books for sale), who 
was trudging daily along, and singing by the 
way. He had on his back a pack of things to 
sell, “Can you sell me,” says our friend, “the 
secret of being happy?” ‘Why, yes I can,” 
said the man, letting down his pack, “and cheap 
too,” he continued, taking out a book, and pre- 
Senting it; “this will teach you how to be 
happy.” It was the Bible. “Our friend had 
asked the question much as Pilate asked our 
lord, “What is truth?” he neither expected 
nor desired an answer. He, however, took the 
book, He read it. After some time passed 
M patient seeking, he found ‘that it had, indeed, 
the power of communicating the secret of hap- 
Piness ; and he walked in the pleasant ways of 
the Lord. He afterwards became what he 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


CARELESS BOY CURED. 


James Mosely, or as the boys called him, 
“little Jemmy Mose,” was an active, intelligent 
child of ten years. He was a general favorite, 
both at home, and at school, for he was always 
good-natured and kind, slow to take offence, 
and ready to doa “good turn,” whenever op- 
portunity offered. He was first at work, and 
first at play, quiet and studious when task 
hours came, and the fastest runner, the best 
skater, the best wrestler, and could knock a 
ball the farthest of any boy upon the play-ground, 
and it was all done fairly too—not a boy but 
would tell you, that Jemmy’s word was as good 
as sterling gold, and boys are quick and true 
judges of each other’s character and habits. It 
is much easier to deceive parents than com- 
panions. A boy, like a man, makes and takes 
his own place. 

Jemmy was a good son, as well as a merry 
playmate. His mother thought there was no- 
thing in the wide world so beautiful as the 
beaming and frank happy face of her boy, and 
his father watched him with a pride and fond- 
ness, which it was difficult wholly to conceal 
from the observant eye of the little favorite. 
His father was a sensible man, and he knew 
James’ character was precisely such an one as 
is apt to change from a noble boy to an indolent, 
careless man, unless carefully watched, and 
perseveringly trained to direct his efforts to 
the attainment of some important object. “That 
boy,” he would often say, in conversation with 
his wife, “wants point of character ; if we all spoil 
and pet him, as we do now, he will grow into a 
man with careless indifferent habits that will 
ruin him.” 

“T am sure!” interrupted the mother, “he is 
the very neatest and most careful child in the 
| world.” 

“ Granted!” said the father, “but this is what 
I mean; yesterday, I said to him, James, I wish 
you to weed out the turnip bed in the garden, 
before you go to school. ‘Yes, father,” he 
answered as pleasantly as if I had given him 
something to do, of which he was very fond, 
and I heard him whistling and singing, until the 
task was finished. I went out at noon to ex- 
amine it, and found it any thing but properly 
accomplished, and when I called him, and 








self, and every day that it is neglected, it grows 
upon him, and if course, makes its cure a more 
difficult thing ; if he is ever made careful in an 
enlarged sense of the term, he must begin to be 
80 now. 

It was the recreation of which James was 
most fond, to accompany his father in an even- 
ing drive, if the duties of the day had been 
faithfully performed. For a night or two, after 
the afair of turnip weeding, his father drove 
away without him, and James stood with tears 
in his eyes, watehing the chaise, until it was 
out of sight, then saying to himself, “I wish I 
could remember what father so often tells me, 
that “a thing once well done is twice done,” but 
somehow I can’t—Hallo-o-o there—Bob Raw- 
sun’s kite, up above the steeple already! Hal- 
lo-o-o! And away he darted as free and happy 
as if his father had never uttered that wise saw, 
he “could not remember.” When his father 
returned, James was not yet home from his play, 
and when he came in, it was with such apparent 
unconsciousness that he had been punished, 
that his father was seriously uneasy, and long 
after his little boy was sleeping soundly, he lay 
awake, revolving in his mind the best method of 
making an immediate, and lasting impression. 

The manufacturing town of L—— was only 
some twenty miles distant from James’ home, 
and to visit this, had long been the object of 
his highest ambition. He had heard such 
marvellous stories of Carpet Factories, where 
thousands of yards of carpeting, are woven daily 
without the aid of even a single pair of human 
hands—of the immense building where cotton 
is taken in its raw state in the upper room, and 
comes out in the lower, piece upon piece of 
beautiful calicoes of every hue and pattern, all 
packed in boxes, ready for wholesale market. 
It seemed to James, that if there was a fairy 
place inthis world, it must be in the place 
where such great deeds were wrought, and a 
visit to these wonders, would be far more amus- 
ing and desirable, than to the home, even of 
Queen Mab herself. Great was his astonish- 
ment and delight when his father told him, he 
intended to take him there, to pass an entire 
day, and see every thing that was to be seen. 
He fairly shouted for joy, and capered so fran- 
tically about the room, that his little sister, half 


His father had very wisely taken the reins 
from James, before entering the city, so the 
child had nothing to do but gaze from one show 
to another, quite bewildered by their variety 
and extent. As yet, he asked no questions, 
every sense was on the alert, and the mind was 
gathering in full stores. His father waited until 
the first novelty was past, and then commenced 
directing his attention to such things as he 
wished him most to remember. At last they 
stopped before an immense factory building, 
which had just been completed, and commenced 
operations. The bell had struck which released 
the hands to dinner, and as they were opposite 
the gateway, a crowd of men, women, and 
children poured out. There was so much 
astonishment depicted in James’ face, at their 
number, and their manner of dressing, tha‘g 
many of them noticed and spoke to him, 8 aa 
one little boy of about his own size, said, “C ome 
in this afternoon, and I’ll show you what }t is 
to be a man, and take care of two looms.”- 

«When Iam aman,” said James, quickly, 
«J shall take care of twenty, if I ta’ .. ‘care of 
any: 

«Take care of twenty,” answ : 
witha sneer, “and aa etapa. 
come?” 

The colour came in James’ 
know how to understand the * 
could reply, his father drev 
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wand heard so much, that 
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weary,.and to think a great deal 
hat nice tea his mother always 
put he was not so tired as to for- 
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“ 1e8 tose his head—he was tired, and it 
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frightened, half amused, kept close to her 
mother’s side, and while she hid her face be- 
neath her apron, peeped out to watch the sport 
He could hardly wait for Dobbin to be harnesse 
and his father wag obliged to speak to | 
several times, for urging the horse so conste 

on the first part of a ride. Poor old Do’ 
he had trotted for his young master, 1 
long mile, and was more accustomed ‘ 
patted, and talked to, than to the w! 
only shook his head, and threw hi 
quickly about without increasing ' 
all. He walked deliberately up * 
trotted down in a slow way, that 
call magesterial, but now laz: 
showed no inclination to drive ‘ 
a lesson in patience, would r 

on his little boy, but not 
James thought a very v 
obstinacy both in his fe 
twenty miles were at Ir 
the black smoke from 
the steeples of num 
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showed it to him, he said, ‘ He thought he had 


still is, the pastor of a Protestant church in| done it well, he was sure, he meant to,” and 
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Remarx.—The more tender and delicate the 


ossoms of joy, the purer must be the hand that 
, Will cull them. 


are good, he would not willingly disobey us, or 
give us one moment’s uneasiness, yet this habit 
of careless attention to what he is doing, will 
make a world of trouble, both for us and him- 
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sten.;, but he was accustomed to obey, so he 
why! I think, sir! that great big factory, . 
| seven stories high, and those people coming 
d,| out, particularly the boy; don’t you think he 
im | was a cross boy, father?” 
« Never mind the boy now,” answered his 
father, “You have remembered the very thing 
I hoped you would, and I am going to tell. you 
a story ft owt a large factory, m many respects, 
very similar to that. The City of Manchester, .. 
in England, is, you know, very famous for.1ts 
manufactories. It is much larger than L., and 


and the houses are placed so closely together, 
that a fire does a great deal of damage, so they: 
guard. in every way they can, to prevent their 
occurrence. There was a large new factory to 
be established. ‘The men who were about to: 
build it, had a great deal of money, and they: 
determined nothing that human skill could 
devise, should be wanting to protect it against 
fire, so they gave orders, that no wood should 
be used about its buildings; that the beums 
should be of solid iron, and the wall of brick 
and stone. Accordingly, their directions were 
strictly followed, the huge iron beams were cast 
with the greatest care and attention, all but one : 
this one was left to a workman, with strict 
orders, not to remove it from the sand for a 
certain number of hours. The workman intend- 
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COMPANION. 








ed to do faithfully just what he was told, but he 
was careless in marking the number of hours, 
and the beam was removed before a perfect 
chrystallization had taken place ; it cooled too 
suddenly, and became weak and imperfect, now 
this there was no present means of ascertaining. 
It cooled precisely like all the others, and un- 
fortunately was peor in the building, so that 
it occupied a prominent position. Every thing 
went on favourably. The building was finished 
at the appointed time. Such perfect,confidence 
was felt in its strength and securtiy, that every 
part of its many rooms was crowded with heavy 
machinery, and soon over a thousand hands 
were busy, tending its many looms. It was the 
wonder and the pride of Manchester; and 
crowds of visitor thronged daily to see it; but 
suddenly, one day, my son, when every wheel 
was in motion; and all the thousands upon 
thousands of spindles were at work, and each 
workman stood at his post, there was heard a 
crash. Inan instant, before one of the terrified 
human beings had time to escape, there was 
another, and another, and that stately edifice 
Jay a crushed and unsightly heap of ruins. 
Who shall describe the scene! Heart rend- 
ing shrieks, groans, prayers, intreaties, and 
imprecations, rose from the mangled occupants, 
and the crowd who commenced gathering 
around, were too panic struck, for some time, 
to offer any relief; and when at last, they com- 
menced removing the dust and the morter and 
the bricks, it was dreadful, dreadful to hear and 
see the sufferers. Here lay a man with his 
arm crushed beneath an iron beam; there a 
woman with her limbs borne down by a weight 
of bricks, and right across the head of that little 
boy, had fallen a stone sill, extinguishing life 
at once. As body after body was raised up 
and lifted down, groans and shrieks arose from 
the assembled thousands. Parents called fran- 
tically for their children, and children for their 
parents ;. brothers hurried crazed with doubt and 
fear from one end of the ruin to another, calling 
on their sisters, and sisters rushed eagerly to the 
wounded and dead bodies, hoping, yet fearing, 
to find a brother there. Of all those living 
beings, that one hour before crowded that vast 
house, a few escaped uninjured, but many, 
many passed in this sudden and awful manner, 
from time to eternity; and many more, carried 
through a life of pain, broken limbs or other 
injuries which made existence almost a burthen. 
And now, my son, what was the occasion of 
this sad accident? A council of wise men 
were cajled, and they decided, that the fall of 
the building was owing to the imperfect casting 
of ene single beam, and that the whole catas- 
trophe, was caused, as far as man could judge, 
by culpable carelessness in the person to whose 
charge this was committed.” 

James was silent, his father’s words sank 
deeply into his heart, he remembered them that 
night, when he went to his bed, more distinctly 
than any thing else he heard through the day. 
He remembered them yeass after, and now that 
he has grown to be a man, he often says, “if he 
owes under God, his prosperity and advance- 
ment to any one thing, it is to the influence 
which the sad story of the Manchester factory 
had in correcting his habit of careless inattention 
to what he was doing.” E. 8. M. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


Nurserv. 
ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 


Years had passed by since little Tom Gorham 
saw the fairy, but the spell had not lost its 
power; still arithmetic whether practical or 
mental, large or small, easy or difficult, flew 
away at hisapproach. Bitterly had he mourned 
over this, for 5 found himself the laughing- 
stock of his companions as he grew older, and 
now he was a man, he could find no employ- 
ment where his ignorance was not a serious 
obstacle. 

“Tom, you are a good-natured accomodating 
boy,” said a neighboring farmer to him one day, 
when he was 15 years old. “You have been 
quite useful to me, and now you shall have 6 
of the finest peaches to carry to each of your 
brothers -and sisters, and twice as many for 
yourself, when you go home to night, Help 
yourself to them ; I am not afraid to trust you.” 
These peaches had been the admiration of Tom 
for weeks, as they hung in a cluster over the 

















wall with their crimson cheeks glowing in the 
sunlight, and often he had been tempted to 
to shake a limb and “ help himself ;” but Tom 
was honest, so he passed by, leaving the tempt- 
ing fruit untouched. Now what a glorious prize 
washis! He had three brothers and two sisters, 
and had he never seen a fairy, he would have 
said to himself, “Six times five are thirty, and 
twelve are forty-two,” and would have laid 
forty-two peaches in his basket; but he had 
seen a fairy, and therefore he could devise no 
better way than to lay six peaches in one pile 
on the grass, and six in another, till there were 
five piles, and he was about piling up his own 
twelve, when the farmer came along and asked 
him what he was piling them up in that shape 
for. Tom blushed deeply, as he replied, 

“To be sure [ take the right number, sir.” 
“What are you a fool, boy?” exclaimed the 
farmer who was a rough-spoken man, “any boy 
ten years old could reckon better than that!” 

Bitter and repentant tears filled his eyes as 
he walked homeward, that night, and indeed 
now scarcely an hour passed in which he did 
not curse the hour his indolence reised a fairy 
to his aid. “Ignorant Tom Gorham” was his 
common designation when he became a man; 
but to do Tom justice, he was not ignorant. 
He was well acquainted with geography and 
history ; he knew the situation and climate of 
every country on the globe, he was well versed 
in ancient and modern languages, and had an 
enthusiastic love of poetry. He was amiable 
and honest, and willing to be useful if he had 
known how. 

Reproaches and scornful jests and taunts had 
at length driven him from home, and he had 
walked nearly an hundred miles westward of 
his native village, when he found himself enter- 
ing the city where he designed to settle. He 
had walked, not because he had no money in 
his pocked, for he was amply supplied; not 
because walking was more agreeable, for he was 
delicate and easily fatigued ; but simply because 
he did not know enough to settle his bills at the 
rail road stations. Did he hand a bill to the 
ticket-master, he would very likely say, “I 
cannot change this bill, unless you can make 
change back again,” and poor Tom could not 
tell the difference between the different sums, 
so he fell into perpetual blunders; took more 
than belonged to him, or gave more; and then 
people stared at him, and wondered what 
strange man he was. T'om could not bear these 
curious eyes, it almost drove him mad to find 
how certainly he attracted curiosity wherever 
he went. He once resolved to shut himself up 
in a small house in a remote country place, but 
there people found him out, and watched him 
with vulgar curiosity ; washerwomen stared at 
him when he could not tell how much was due 
for washing three dozen articles at fifty cents a 
dozen ; berry-girls giggled when he gave them 
a dollar bill for two quarts of berries, and didn’t 
know when he was cheated in the change ; boys 
followed him into shops to see his blunders, 
and shouted in derision as he displayed his 
ignorance; he could not stand it any longer, 
and he set his feet toward the city, hoping there 
to hide his misery, and find some occupation 
where his ignorance of numbers would be 
less preceptible. As we have said, he entered 
the confines of the city, weary with his toilsome 
walk. Faint from hunger also, he went into a 
refreshment room. There stood the smiling 
waiter, full of civil bows, eager to gratify his 
wants, 

“A bowl of oysters, and a cup of coffee.” 
No sooner said than done, and Tom swallow- 
ed them with a relish known only to a starved 
pedestrian. 
“A piece of pie, and another cup of coffee!” 
They stood before him one moment, then 
found their way into that great human recepta- 
cle, where pies and cups of coffee are wont to go. 

“Waiter, I’ll pay my bill,” said Tom, thurst- 
ing a ten dollar bill into his hand. 

_ “Nothing more, sir? very nice ice-creams, 
sir, nuts and raisins, apples, pears, peaches; 
indeed all the delicacies of the season in great 
perfection, sir !” 

“ Nothing more,” said Tom nervously, for he 
perceived two men eyeing him narrowly, who 
had entered the room while he was eating. 

“T can’t give you change for this bill, sorry 
to say, sir, but I see you have the silver, two 
cups of coffee at six cents each, oysters nine- 
pence, pie fourpence.” 

Tom’s perplexity was so manifest, and his 





face wore such a distressed expression as the 


waiter enumerated the items, that it wasn’t 
strange the two new-comers should step up and 
look inquiringly into his face. Tom’s sensitive- 
ness in this matter had risen almost to a maniac, 
and hastily dashing down some silver, he rushed 
out of the shop like a crazy man, without 
waiting for the sum due him in exchange. 

“That’s the man! no doubt of it!” said one of 
the men to the other, “‘ answers the description 
well; great villain, but we’ll nab him now I 
reckon.” 

So the police officers, (for they were such,) 
quietly followed Tom’s steps down the street, 
as he walked hurriedly along. 

“What a foolI am,” said he to himself, 
“nobody knows me here, why then can’t I act 
like other people? Why get into a fever be- 
cause two men looked at me? I am an honest 
man, why not look my fellow-men in the face 
then?” 

He had resolved to do so a thousand times 
before, but a thousand times had his heart beat, 
and his cheek flushed, and his hand trembled, 
as the eye even of a child fell, inquiringly upon 
him, He grew calm as he walked on, making 
one of the busy throng who were pressing for- 
ward, each bound to his own place, each absorbed 
by his own cares, he saw a new work in the win- 
dow of a book store, and entered to purchase it. 

“A literary turn!” muttered the police-men, 
“no knowing now-a-days what a rogue is up to. 
I don’t desert you, however, my clever one, not 
yet, not yet,” and he followed him in. Tom 
had received his book, and handed the same ten 
dollar note in payment. 

“ Silver is rather scarce with us,” said the 
clerk, “can you give the change >” 

Once more Tom caught the piercing sinister 
eyeof his pursuer, once more he threw down 
some coins, and was rushing wildly out, when 
he felt a strong grip on his shoulder. 

“ You will give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany, if you please, sir,” said the police officer 
with a hoarse laugh, “'There’s good lodgings 
in the lock-up house, free-gratis, won’t need 
your ten dollar bills there, quite too flush of 
your bills and coin, my lad !” 

It was a long time before Tom’s reeling brain 
could be made to comprehend he was suspected 
of passing counterfeit money and had been ar- 
rested for the crime. Then flashed over him the 
danger of his situation, no friends near, no 
vouchers for his name or character, nothing to 
rely upon “save innocence and heaven.” He 
followed unresistingly, and spent a night amid 
a crew of drunken, dissolute wretches, with 
thoughts for his companions which can be better 
imagined than described. On his examination, 
there appeared but little testimony against him. 
It seemed a passer of counterfeit money was 
known to be in the city, and the police had 
their eager eyes wide opento see and catch 
him, and the size and complexion of Tom ans- 
wering to the description, added to his desire to 
pass off notes instead of silver, and his flushed 
and nervous manner led the police officers 
naturally enough to consider him the offender. 
Finding, however, that the bank notes he offered 
were genuine, as also all he had upon his per- 
son, the examining justice discharged him. 
Tom was glad enoughto be once more at 
liberty, but what asad condition was his. A 
stranger destitute of common information neces- 
sary at every turn, suspected of an infamous 
crime, and conscious of having brought upon 
himself a heavy curse which would follow him 
through life. He now regarded the fairy he 
once delighted in, as a demon of darkness, that 
had lured him to destruction. 

He walked rapidly forth from the city, scarcely 
caring where he went, if only from the piercing 
eyes of men. At length faint, weary, and dis- 
consolate, he threw himself down upon a patch 
of turf by the roadside, voluntarily exclaiming 
almost again and again, “Oh that I had never 
raised a fairy! Oh that [ had never raised a 
fairy!!”? The magic number was touched! 
seven times had he earnestly, unconsciously 
and audibly uttered a wish, and now from amid 
the dust of the highway, arose a fairy ; not little, 
active, and winning, like the first; but stern, 
strong-armed and iron-browed, her words were 
few and cold. 

“The spell is broken,” she said. “It is easy 
to do evil ; it is difficult to endure the penalty.” 
Need I say with what eagerness Tom retrac- 
ed his steps? Need I describe the joy which 
filled his heart, when an arithmetic was fairly 
in his hands? Need I relate how diligently he 
perused mathematics, beginning with Colburn’s 





first lessons, at the very section where he left 
off at seven years old, and now, at the end of 
a year he returned to his native village, able to 
pay all bills, add all sums, multiply, divide, and 
substract with such exactness and rapidity, that 
the boys and men who once ridiculed him, 
regarded him as quite a prodigy; and three 
years afterwards, he was called to a professor- 
ship in an ancient and venerable college of his 
native state; and now all the students said no 
professor of mathematics before had ever mani- 
fested such genuine love for that department of 
science, 

My young friends, my fairy story is ended. 
Remember it is easy to raise the malignant 
spirit of indolence, but not always, when once 
raised, and you are suffering from its influence, 
can you, like Tom, summon the stern spirit of 
reformation to the rescue. Aunt Fanny. 
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FISH ES.—NO. 7. 
THE HERRING. 


I will tell you something, my little friends, in 
this article, about the common herring, a fish 
which I suppose you have atl seen and perhaps 
eaten. This fish has a projecting lower jaw 
which is very much curved. Its head and 
mouth are small, and its tongue short, pointed, 
and armed with very sharp teeth. The gill- 
covers generally have a bright violet or red 
spot on them, which disappears almost im- 
mediately upon the death of the fish, which 
lives only a few seconds after being taken from 
its native home. Herrings are among the 
migratory fish, and they often make the longest 
and most adventurous voyages taken by any of 
the finny tribes. They are found in great 
abundance in the hightest northern latitudes. 
In those seas which are for months inaccessible 
to man, on account of the ice, these: little 
creatures find a secure retreat from their ene- 
mies; and there they find great quantities of 
insects, which serve them for food and they 
increase beyond computation. 

One writer says that they would probably 
never depart from these secure retreats, but the 
rapid increase of their numbers renders it neces- 
sary for many of them to migrate to other homes. 
“The great colony, for this reason, set out from 
the icy seas about the middle of winter; com- 
posed of such numbers, that if all the men in 
the world were loaded with herring, they could 
not carry one thousandth part away.” As soon, 
however, as they leave their secure quarters, 
millions of enemies attack them, and _ their 
numbers are rapidly diminished. In such an 
emergency they crowd together and leave the 
outermost bands to be the first to receive the 
attacks of their enemies. They soon, however, 
separate into shoals, one body of which moves 
to the west, and down the coast of America as 
far south as Carolina, but seldom farther. 

In Chesapeak Bay, the yearly visits of these 
fish becomes disagreeable, for they cover the 
shores in such quantities that they become 
deleterious to the health of those persons dwell- 
ing in the vicinity. 

The shoals which move to the east, and come 
down towards Europe, strive to save themselves 
from their pursuers, by approaching the first 
shore they find. They therefore stop in the be- 
ginning of March on the coast of Iceland. Upon 
their arrival there, notwithstanding the foes 
they have met on their way, their numbers are 
innumerable. The whole water seems alive 
with them, and it looks perfectly black for a 
great distance. 

They begin to appear off the English coast in 
April. These are indicative of the immense 
shoal which appears in June, the arrival of 
which is announced by the great numbers of 
greedy gannets, gulls, sharks, porpusses, &c., 
which are constant attendants upon these shoals. 

When the main body arrives, its breadth and 
depth is such, as to alter the very appearance 
of the ocean. It is divided into distinct 
columns, of five or six miles in length, and 
three or four broad; while the water before 
them curls up as if forced out of its bed. Some- 
times they sink for the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes, and then rise again tothe surface. In 
sunny weather they reflect a variety of splendid 
colors, purple, gold, and red, and nothing can 
be more agreerble than to watch their gambols 
in the sunshine. At this time the fishermen 
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are all ready to receive them, having their nets 
in order and with them “they sometimes take 


above two thousand barrels at a draught.” 
EsTELLE. 


THE LIONESS. 


leness. 


ses which were in the highest state of domesti- 


longer a safeguard to those approaching her. 
In this condition, she guards her young witha 
watchful feverishness, which keeps her in con- 


|‘ tinual excitement, and, on the slightest grounds, 


she breaks out in violent and terrific fits o 
rage ; and, so tremendous is her fury at times, 
that the bars seem insufficient to confine her. 
The lioness produces from two to eight cubs 
ata birth; and the young ones are generally 
somewhat striped like a tiger, till they have 
nearly reached their adult state. They are five 
years in arriving at perfection. 


Sabbath School. 


A JOURNEY TO SEE A 8S. SCHOOL. 


A superintendent of a Suuday school in 
Alabama says : 
Early this spring, a boy came to the school- 
room, who lived six miles off. He was badly 
fixed, as is very common with the children 
about here. I went to him and asked him if 
He lived too far 
off, and had only come over to see what a Sun- 
day school looked like, and if he liked it he 
would come again. On the next Sabbath he 
came again, and was among the first there, and 
he had brought another boy with him “to see,” 
Well, on the next Sabbath four of the family, 
and others out of the same heighborhood, were 
there. I got them to spell a lesson. This boy 
was so pleased with our school, that he went 
home ‘and pursuaded his neighbors to have a 
Sibbath school, and they have one, and only 
two out of twenty can read, and only one pro- 
fessor of religion is among them, who can p 
mpublic. This boy has learned to read, and 
‘snow one of the teachers! What will be the 
result we cannot tell. 
Iwas solicited, five weeks ago, to organize a 
tchool five miles from here, in a neighborhood 
that never had a Sunday school. I went over; 
ere were ten scholars and three teachers. I 
hope it will prosper. I will now return to our 
%wn school. Since our organization, a Cum- 
beland Presbyterian Church has been organiz- 
fd, and one hopeful conversion among the 
fholars, a young man, twenty-three years of 
'ge,—and several others are serious. 
ae 




















ss Benevolence. 


THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 
The following story of a noble act of human. 
y 18 from the interesting German tales of 





immacher: Two travellers once rested on 
mir journey at an inn, when suddenly a cry 
tse that there was a fire in the village. One 

€ travellers immediately sprang up, and 
\to offer his assistance. But the other strove 


The lioness is considerably smaller than her 
royal mate, and at once distinguished from him 
by the absence of the mane: her form is more 
delicately framed, and her movernents are more 
strikingly graceful than those of the lion. She 
js also endowed witha greater buoyancy of 
spirit, which compensates in a great measure 
for her inferiority in physical strength. She is, 
besides, much more agile and ardent in her 
sions ; so that she is, on that account, as 
formidable an enemy to meet with as the lion 
himself. She differs from him materially in the 
manner in which she carries her head; that of the 
lion being always elevated, giving him that 
hauteur which has been construed into elevation 
of sentiment, while the lioness always carries 
her head in a level with the line of her back, 
which greatly detracts from the natural vivacity 
of her countenance, and conveys a look of sul- 


There are few animals more tenderly attach- 
ed to their offsprings than the lioness. This 
inherent property produces in her an astonish- 
ing change of demeanor whenever she becomes 
a mother: for it has been observed, that liones- 


cation, have laid aside every vestige of their 
former docility when they have had cubs. On 
such occasions all her former attachments are 
abandoned, and old-established friendship is no 


to detain him, saying, ‘Why should you waste 
your time? Are there not hands enough to 
assist? Why concern yourself about strang- 
ers?’ His friend, however, listened not to him, 
but hastened to the fire, the other following and 
looking on at a distance. A woman rushed 
out of the burning house crying ‘ My children! 
my children!’ When the stranger heard this, 
he darted into the house among the burning 
timbers, while the flames raged fiercely around 
him. ‘He will surely perish!’ cried the spec- 
tators. But after a short time, behold he came 
‘forth with scorched hair, carrying two young 
children in his arms, and delivered them to 
their mother. She embraced the infants and 
fell at the stranger’s feet: but he lifted her up 
and comforted her. The house soon fell with 
acrash. As the stranger and his companion 
returned to the inn, the latter said, ‘ Who bade 
thee risk thy life in such a dangerous attempt ?” 
The first answered, ‘He who bids me put the 
seed into the ground, that it may decay and 
bring forth the new fruit” ‘But if thou hadst 
been buried among the ruins ? His companion 
smiled and said, ‘Then should I ‘myself have 
been the seed.’ 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 


We lately heard of a little girl in Yorkshire, 
England, who contrived to raise $4, 50 for the 
Church Missionary Society in a somewhat 
curious way. In her neighborhood there are 
many washerwomen, and water is often scarce: 
she therefore obtained a tub, and caught and 
saved as much rain-water as she could. This 
she was accustomed to retail at one cent per 
pucket. The washerwomen were glad to give 
this sum for a nice pailful of clean, soft water ; 
and thus she obtained nearly five dollars for 
this cause. 

When she brought her contribution to the 
secretary, she did not wish any name to be at- 
tached to it; but he told her that it must be 
recorded in his list as coming from some one. 
“Call it, then,” said she, “Rain rrom HEAVEN.” 
Of the vast abundance of rain which our 
heavenly Father gives us from heaven to refresh 
the thirsty earth, and to make it “ bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower,” 
and bread to the eater,” perhaps but a very 
small quantity is so directly applied for the in- 
troduction of the life-giving streams of gospel 
grace into the parched wilderness of heathen- 
ism. We cannot but thorefore admire this 
little girl’s contrivance, and heartly wish her 
success.—S, S. Advocate. 











Parental. 
BUNYANS IN PRISON. 


The sight of a man in the cell of a prison is 
always sad, even though he is suffering for his 
wicked acts. But when an innocent man is seen 
there, or one whose only offence is that he would 
not do wrong, we forget the cruelty of his op- 
pressors in our admiration of his patience and 
firmness. 

John Bunyan was confined for the greater 
part of twelve years ina gaol, for preaching 
Christ and him crucified, as the only foundation 
of a sinner’s hope! He was torn from his 
family, and deprived of his liberty, and cast 
into prison, only because he could not refrain 
from preaching the gospel of the grace of God 
to dying men! 

One of his biographers says, “that the 
thoughts of parting with his wife and poor 
children, and the remembrance of the many 
hardships, miseries and wants that his family 
must meet with, but above all, his poor blind 
child, who lay nearer his heart than all he had 
beside, were agonizing to him.” His own re- 
cord of his feelings, when thinking of his blind 
Mary, is very affecting. 

“ Poor child, thought I, what sorrow art thou 
likely to have for thy portion in this world. 
Thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, 
cold, nakedness and a thousand calamities, 
though I cannot endure that the wind should 
blow upon thee. But yet, recalling himself, 
thought I, I must venture all with God, though 
it goeth to the quick to leave you.” 

“ The company of his poor blind child,” says 
another biographer, “ was a sweet consolation 
to him in the prison, while with her by his side, 
he worked at the tagged laces which were his 
only means of contributing to the support of his 
family.”—Penny Gazeette. 














Obituary. 
——— -. 


ORIGINAL. 


DEATH OF A MISSIONARY. 


Died at Maulmain, British Burmah, August 
14th, 1851, Mrs. Stituson, the wife of the Rev. 
L. Stillson, an American missionary. She 
came out to India in 1836, and labored most 
diligently, and even beyond her strength, to 
benefit the perishing about her. She was 
greatly beloved by all who knew her. She has 
left four precious little ones behind her, to 
mourn her loss, left as they are in this far dis- 
tant heathen land, destitute of a mother’s care, 
guidance and tender love. The day but one 
before she died, it being the birth-day of one of 
her children, she had them all called round her 
sick bed, and notwithstanding her weakness, 
read the Bible, sung and prayed with them, 
according to her former practice when in health. 
Again during the final struggle, when she saw 
that she was going, she called all her family 
around her bed and bid each one “ good bye,” 
and kissed them. She then sent for her school 
girls, and bid them “farewell.” As they stood 
beside her bed watching the ebbing of life, her 
eldest daughter seeing she was almost gone, said 
‘‘ good bye, mother,” and she in a sweet heaven- 
ly voice answered, “ good bye, darling,” and fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

May all who read this, serve God as faith- 
fully as she did, that they may die as happy ; 
and go where she has gone. 

The following lines were addressed to Mrs. 
Stillson, by her eldest daughter, a few days 
before her death. 


FAREWELL TO MY BELOVED MOTHER. 


Was not this a very pleasant and a very easy 
way of ‘doing good?’ Is there any child who 
cannot do as much good, if she will? Have 
not each of you some sick friend, some infirm 
friend, or some old friend deprived of the privi- 
lege of going to the house of God, to whom you 
might carry the sermon you hear, if you would 
only take the pains to remember it? Will you 
not try, on the next Sabbath, and see how much 
you can remember? If you will hear all the 





minister says, you will find, as that good little 
girl did, a great deal to do the young good, as 
well as an old grandmother. You will not only 
be in the way of doing good, but you will be 
getting good. You will not only be making 
others happy, but increasing your own happi- 
ness—for the way to be happy is to be good; 
and then you will be kept from the great sin of 
wasting in idle thoughts the precious hours you 
spend inthe worship of God. Oh my dear child, 
how you would shudder, did you realize your 
wickedness in thnking so much more of every 
thing else, when you are in God’s house, than 
ou do of him. It is because you are thought- 
ess, that you lose so many opportunities of 
growing wiser and better, and of knowing ‘ how 
to do good.” Only think for yourself, and you 
will soon possess the secret of ‘ doing good.’ 


Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISMs—-NO. XVII. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
One of the finest examples on record of moral 
herosim sustaining a man under repeated and 
long-continued disappointments, is to be found 

















Dear mother, let thy heart be cheered, 
When thou art weak and low; 

Tn hope that thou wilt soon be freed 
From care and pain and woe. 


I see sweet flowers are fading now, 
In spring so fresh and gay ; 

E’er winter comes with ice and snow, 
These flowrets fade away. 


- So ’tis with thee, loved mother dear, 
We long have lived in love ; 
And when on earth thou leave us here, 
Thou'lt soar to Heaven above. 


And there upon the Saviour’s breast 
Thou ever more shalt lie, 

Where all “the weary are at rest ;” 
Where thou wilt never sigh. 


And though we mourn thou art not here, 
We'll know thou art at rest ; 

And think that thou art happy there 
Among the ransomed blest. 


And if we love the Saviour here, 
Then when our cord is riven; 

O then in Heaven we’ll meet thee there ; 
Then all will be in Heaven. 

Farewell then, mother, fare thee well ! 
Time, time is flitting fast ; 

Though changing seasons roll between, 
We hope to meet at last. 

India, August 18, 1851. 








Religion. 
HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Is any little girl who reads this paper won- 
dering how achild can do good? I can tell 
you one way, which I learned from the story of 
one of the sweetest little girls [ever knew. A 
minister told me that when he was preaching to 
a new congregation, he was struck by the atten- 
tion of a lovely%hild whose eye was fixed upon 
his lips, except now and then when she looked 
under her mother’s bonnet with a smile, as if 
something pleased hér. The next Sabbath he 
found her in the same spot, ready to catch every 
word of his sermon; and he was so delighted 
with her apparent desire ‘to hear of heaven 
and learn the way,’ that he waited at the close 
of service to tell her mother how it gratified 
him to have such an interested listener. From 
the mother he learned, that this little girl had 
no pleasure equal to that of going to church 
and treasuring up the sermon for an old and 
infirm grandmother, to whom every Sabbath she 
carried so much instruction, that the poor 











in the life of Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of America, the man who has been 
finely said to have “ lifted the veil that covered 
half mankind.” He was born at Genoa, and 
was a decendent of a poor but ancient family. 
Engaged early in life in maritime pursuits, he 
found time, during his constant and arduous 
occupation, to render himself the most accom- 
plished and learned astronomer and geographer 
of his time. By reflecting on the spherical 
form of the world, it occurred to him that it was 
likely a great continent, or continents, existed 
on the western hemisphere ; and once impres- 
sed with the belief that his conjectures were 
correct, it became the one absorbing occupation 
of his life, to prosecute his plans by exploring 
the unknown world of waters. To do this, 
however, means were necessary. The under- 
taking was so vast that sovereign princes were 
alone competent to undertake the expense. 
The republic of Genoa, to whieh, as his native 
place, Columbus first proposed the matter, re- 
jected it on the grounds of their poverty. 

He then applied to king John of Portugal, 
who induced him to believe that he would un- 
dertake the matter. But he procrastinated from 
time to time, and then referred the affair to his 
learned men; who had the meanness to make 
themselves acquainted with the plans Columbus 
intended to act on, and pursuaded their royal 
master to send out a vessel upon pretence of 
sailing to Cape Verde, in hope of obtaining the 
honour of the discovery—if they should be suc- 
cessful—to themselves. But the vessel being 
many days out at sea, and in great storms, 
returned without finding any thing. 

After this he quitted Portugal, and betook 
himself to Spain; but, fearing that the same 
fate might await him there, he sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England, to the court of Henry 
the seventh, to crave assistance in carrying out 
his plans. Columbus himself went a supplicant 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, who then jointly 
ruled in Spain. He remained five years at 
court, kept in suspense, and was then dismissed 
without aid. But through the influence of some 
of his friends, the Queen was induced to alter 
her decision, and Columbus was recalled, and 





woman would say it was “almost as good as 
going to church herself.” 


supplied with the means necesssary for his 
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But his trials did not end with his obtaining 
royal patronage, and ships to prosecute his 
discoveries. A new series of troubles awaited 
him ;—a striking proof that even in the attain- 
ment of earthly desires there is always some 
drawback of disappointment and evil. 

On the voyage, the sailors became alarmed, 
and so mutinous, that many of them broke out 
into open threats and rebellion; and some said 
that to put an end to all debates, the best way 
would be to throw the Admiral into the sea, 
and say that he hid unfortunately fallen in, as 
he was attentively gazing on the stars. Sorely 
troubled and perplexed, but nothing daunted, 
Columbus reasoned with them, and at length, 
when discontent had reached its height, after 
thirty-three days’ sail, land appeared in sight. 
Here, in the transports of their joy, the crew 
begged pardon for the trouble and uneasiness 

hey had caused their Admiral, by their incon- 
stancy and faint-heartedness. 

On his homeward voyage, Columbus encoun- 
tered dreadful storms, and several times almost 
despaired of ever reaching his native land. At 
length, however, he arrived in Spain, and was 
received with all those demonstrations of joy 
and admiration, which his service to that country 
merited. He made other voyages to the new 
world, and because he tried to restrain the 
colonists in their excésses, they sent back such 
prevented accounts of him, as caused him to be 
sent home in chains! Such was their gratitude 
to this noble man! 

Thesplended discoveries of Columbus caused 
a great influx of wealth to Spain; the new 
countries being rich in gold and silver. But it 
is worthy of remembrance, as a proof of divine 
restribution in the workings of Providence, that 
Spain, instead of being benefited by this im- 
mense wealth, was ultimately deeply injured. 
A spirit of indolence and luxury took possession 
of the people ; all the arts and manufactures 
declined, and, as a consequence, commerce 

also ;—a striking instance that wealth, to nations 
or individuals, is only a real benefit when it is 
rightly employed. N. W. B. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Sterling, Ms. Nov. 12, 1851. 

Mr. Willis, Dear sir,—Your excellent little 

paper has done more good in my family than 

the money can ever pay. Be assured, dear sir, 

that you and ro paper will ever be held by 
me in gratefu 

my life. Your friend and servt. A. Goopwin. 








Variety. 








PERSEVERANCE. 


Let not the failure of your first efforts deter 
you. Alexander Bethune’s first effort for print 
was a contribution to the “Amethyst ;” but the 

an he wrote it, advised him 
not to send it. He wrote anarticle for “ Black- 
wood,” and it was declined. A host of others 
none hag a they — failed ; but where 
there has beena firm and settled purpose to | .; oe a) : 
pose they have tre 2 end tals 2 cel ale will not burn you, my child; take it,” Eulalia 
again, and in the end they have been successful. : : 
oe not unfavorable Gpiaion flere diet was soiled and blackened, and, as it chanced, 
you. Xenocrates was a disciple of Plato, and 
Plato used to 
call Xenocrates “a dull ass that needed the 


lady at whose r 


a fellow-student with Aristotle. 


needed the curb.” 


conferred upon Xenocrates. 


“If it should please God,” said a father once, 
“to take away one of my children, [ hope it will | filled with water. 
n him as 
the most unpromising. That child became the 
truly eminent Dr. Isaac Barrow. Such was the 


character of Sheridan, in his earliest days, that| children in, and found the 


be my son Isaac,” as he looked u 


remembrance to the latest day of 


; When, after the death of 
Plato, the Chair of Instruction in the Academy 
was vacant, the choice of a successor lay be- 
tween Aristotle and Xenocrates, the honor was 


THE YOUTHS 


most hopeless of her sons.” In spite of the 
unfavorable opinion which others had formed of 
these men. they rose, and so may you. Be as 
resolute, be as diligent, be as patient, be as 
persevering as they wre, and success will as 
certainly put its seal upon your efforts, as upon 
theirs. —_—_—>—— 


THE DYING SCHOLAR. 


A poor Sabbath-school girl was found by a 
lady, in a hospital, very near her end. The 
lady asked her, ‘My child, what do you most 
of all things desire ?” 

She replied, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.’ 
Lady. Have you no fear of death? 

Child. ‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.’ 

ZL. But are you not afraid that some of your 
sins are yet unpardoned ? 

C. if we walk inthe light, as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” 

This little story shows us—first, the impor- 
tance of storing the memory with texts of 
Scripture in youth ; and, secondly, the value of 
texts in a dying hour. 

—p_—— 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


There was once a little boy, who heard one 
Sunday a clergyman preach. The text which 
the clergyman read was, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, he will give it you.” After read- 
ing the text, he stopped a minute, and asked 
his hearers to consider what it was they should 
like most, and then to ask for it in Jesus’ name, 
trusting to his promise that it would be given to 
them. At the end of the service the little boy 
asked his aunt, if she had asked for anything; 
then she asked him what he had asked God to 
give him, and he said, “I thought first of one 
thing I should like, and then another, but I did 
not know which would be best to ask, and so I 
said, “ Father, thy will be done.” 
_@—— 


JOY OF THE BLIND LADY. 


A young lady, writing from the Blind Asy- 
lum at Columbus to a friend, says: 
“ The sun rises upon the earth, but to me he 
sheds his light in vain. Yet should I be un- 
happy ? No. Ihave too many things for which 
to be thankful. Midnight and noonday are 
alike dark unto me, but the light of knowledge 
has dawned upon my understanding, and the 
great Sun of Righteousness has illuminated my 
soul with his divine consolation.” 
How much preferable the condition of such a 
soul, though groping through life in natural 
darkness, to one who revels in the charms light 
reveals to the eye, yet lives a stranger to the 
glorious illumination of Gospel light! 
—_——@——— 


EVIL COMPANY. 


The following beautiful allegory is translated 
from the German. Sophronius, a wise teacher, 
would not suffer even his grown up sons and 
daughters to associate with those whose con- 
duct was not pure and upright. “ Dear father,” 
said the gentle Eulalia to him one day, whenhe 
forbade her in company with her brother, to 
visit the volatile Lucinda—“ dear father, you 
must think us very childish if you imagine that 
we should be exposed to danger by it.” The 
father took in silence a dead coal from the 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. “It 


did so, and behold, her beautiful white hand 


her white dress also. 


burn, 
vicious.” 
a 


STORY FROM PRINCE RUPERT'S LAND. 





his mother regarded him as ‘ the dullest and 


“We cannot be too 
careful in handling coals,” said Eulalia, in 
vexation. “ Yes, truly,” said the father, “You 


spur,” and Aristotle “a nettlesome horse that |} °” pb, =. fae saree = 


One day a small canoe was drifted by the 
wind close to a mission station. It was nearly 
A little child was seen at- 
tempting to paddle with a stick. Three other 
little heads appeared. The canoe drove ashore, 
and Mr. Settee, the resident catachist, took the 
y were orphans, 





their father some time before. He had gone 
ashore with them, and as soon as he had struck 
alight, he lay down and went to sleep, and 


Poetry. 








slept so long, that these little ones were afraid 
to stay alone; so they get into their father’s 
canoe and came away. They said they had 
tried long to awaken their father, but he would 
neither speak nor stir. He had died; and the 
Father of the fatherless committed his orphan 
children to the care and love of the missionaries. 
They still remain at the Lac la Ronge station 
in Rupert’s Land. 


——_0—————_- 
PEEPING. 
Mr. Stewart one day took his little niece, 
Margaret, to walk in the fields with him, and as 
they were walking, he amused her by telling a 
tale about Lavinia Grosvenor, who had a bad 
habit of peeping into every thing. One day 
she peeped up the chimney, and her clothes 
caught fire, and if somebody had not caught 
her in a moment, and rolled her up in a carpet, 
she would have been burned to death. When- 
ever her mother went out of the room, she 
would peep into her work-basket or into the 
closet; or if she was in the kitchen, she would 
peep into the dresser-drawer, or into the pantry. 

“T think,” said Margaret, “Lavinia Grosve- 
nor must be very curious.” 

“ [ think so too,” said Mr. Stewart, “I hope 
my Margaret is not so curious. Do you ever 
peep, Margaret ?” 

“Yes, I do sometimes,” replied Margaret. 
“ But, uncle, is there really any harm in peep- 
ing ?” 

Yes, my love,” replied Mr. Stewart ; “and I 
will give you two reasons why you should not 
be so curious to see what is concealed. First, 
we have no right to peep into things which do 
not belong to us; and secondly, when we do 
so, we may wish for what is not ours, and then 
we may be tempted to take it—that, you know, 
is stealing.” —>—- 

A BEAUTIFUL SIGN. 


A little Sunday-school boy was taken dan- 
erously ill. One of the teachers went to visit 
im, and asked him if he was happy. By this 

time the little boy had lost his speech; but, 
putting his finger to the palm of his other hand, 
he repeatedly pointedto it. Unableto ascertain 
the meaning of this action, the teacher asked 
him again ifhe was happy, if he had any ground 
of hope for heaven. At length the little boy 
received his speech, and repeating the action 
with his finger, he said, “ Yes, through him 
that was pierced.” The little boy died happy, 
with his eyes fixed on the hands that were 
pierced on Calvary. “Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other ; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. 


eS 
HUMBLE FAITH. 
“T was once called,” says the excellent Jay, 
“to attend the dying bed of a young female. In 
answer to my inquiries, she replied: “I have 
little to relate as to my own experieuce. [ 
have been much tried and tempted, but this is 
my sheet-anchor, He hath said, “Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” I 
know I have come to Him, and I expect he will 
be as good as his word. Poor and unworthy as 
I am, he will not trifle with me nor deceive me. 
It would be beneath his greatness as well as 
his goodness.” 
——.~¢——— 
Tae Cuance.—A clergyman having made 
several attempts to reform a profligate, was at 
length repulsed with, “ It is all in vain, doctor, 
you cannot get me to change my religion.” “TI 
do not want that,” replied the good man; “I 
wish religion to change you.” 


A Negro, in Boston, had a severe attack of 
rheumatism, which finally settled in his foot. 
He bathed it, and rubbed it, and swathed it, 
but all to no purpose. Finally tearing away 
the bandages, he stuck it out, and with a shake 
of his fist over it, exclaimed, “Ache away, den, 
old feller; ache away. I shan’t do nuffin more 
for yer; dis chile ken stan’ it as long as you 
ken; so ache away !” 

“The Carpet-Bag” says there must be some 
horrible cannibals in Boston, because, in an 
eating-house, the other day, a man called for 
Baked Indian. 

An Irishman cautions the public against 
trusting his wife Ellen, because he was never 
married to her at all at all. 





| Their mother had lately died, and they had left 


THE POND AND THE BROOK. 


“ Neighbor Spal said the Pond one day, 
“Why do you flow so fast away ? 

Sultry June is hastening on, 

And then your water will all be gone.” 


“ Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 
“ Do not this my conduct chide; 
Shall I rather hoard than give ? 
Better die than useless live.” 


Summer came, and blazing June 
Dried the selfish Pond full soon, 
Not a single trace was seen 
Where it had so lately been. 


But the Brook with vigor flow’d 
Swift along its pebbly road, 
And the fragrant flowers around 
Loved to hear its happy sound. 
_~@—_. 


THE ANGLER. 


I saw the angler bait his hook, 
He dressed it with a silken fly ; 
I saw the heedless fish he took, 
Dragged struggling out to bleed and die. 


And Satan, like the angler stands, 

To make unthinking souls his prey ; 
Let me escape his cruel hands, 

And from his false baits haste away. 


I have nq,wisdom, Lord, to know 

How far his dreadful skill can reach; 
But thou dost see that subtile foe: 

Oh, deign a simple child to teach. 


I would not from thy ways depart, 
But still obey thy just command ; 
Renew my spirit, cleanse my heart, 
O Lord! and guide me with thy hand. 
Cuar.orre Exizasera. 
———~~—— 


A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 


My Heavenly Father, thou canst see, 

Though night and darkness round me be; 

And kindly care thou lov’st to take 

Of little ones for Jesus’ sake. 

Now darkness thou hast driven away, 

And brought again the beauteous day; 

As I this new day do begin, 

Help me, Lord, to keep from sin! 

Father, hear my prayer to thee— 

For Jesus’ sake still watch o’re me. AMEN. 
NM. Y. Observer. 
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A HAPPY HOME. 


If those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle words and smiles, 

How beautiful is earth! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 

Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectartanism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHanteL WILLIS, 

At No. 22 School Street, Boston. . 














Terms of the Youth’s Companion, 

A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 6 6 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy a4 
50 do. 75 do. 2 . 
100 do. 50 do. “ “ 
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Postage on the Companion is now but 

Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 
Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To the Youtn’s Companion, who intend to 
commence with the next year, if they will send 
their names and payments previously, shall be 
entitled to the Companion from the time we 
receive their names, to the date of the first 
paper in January next, without charge. 
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